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INTRODUCTION: THE CULTURE 


The Navajo call themselves Diné [Din-AY] - The People. Their 
creation story maintains that The People emerged from an under- 
ground world north of the Gobernador Canyon in northern New Mexi- 
co. Anthropologists hold that the Navajo descended from the Atha- 
bascan peoples of the Yukon basin of Alaska and Canada. Their 
highly difficult languages are similar and, in fact, to an extent 
interchangeable. 


While the Athabascan remained in the Yukon regions, the 
Navajo drifted ever southward, and were firmly lodged on the wind 
swept deserts of Arizona, New Mexico and Utah by the time Chris- 
topher Columbus set sail westward. The People express an intermi- 
nable affinity for the harshly beautiful environment that is 
their homeland, a 25,000 square mile area bordered by their four 
sacred mountains and approximating the size of West Virginia. 


The relationship between land and mystery, nature and God, 
constitutes the character of Navajo tradition. Women have always 
played a major role in the Navajo community. The extended family, 
or clan, is the bulwark of Navajo life, and each of the more than 
75 clans is traced through the female line. Marriage within a 
clan is forbidden. 


The philosophy on which the Diné founded their culture is 
based on a poetic metaphor which projects a dichotomy between 
good and evil - good, harmony and beauty on the one side of 
reality, and evil, chaos and ugliness on the other side. Thus, 
while aspiring to attain balance and harmony, the Navajo must 
deal also with a world inhabited by evil - personified by witches 
and skinwalkers - humans damned who are glimpsed on the roadside 
at nightfall draped with deerskin and antlers. 


Navajo believe that evil happens when people are out of 
harmony with nature; the remedy for getting back in balance with 
oneself and one’s surroundings is to see a medicine man for 
appropriate healing ceremonies. The term "medicine man" is a 
belagana (non-Navajo) term; the Navajo word for the traditional 
religious leader, "Hataathlii," is more appropriately translated 
as "chanter, singer or healer." Incidentally, there are also 
women who are hataathlii or chanters/healers. Traditional Navajo 
religion, with its 35 different rituals, including sandpainting, 
demands the chanter to study many years to memorize the ceremo- 
nies. 


The role of beauty is reflected in their creative ceremonies 
and in their art. Dancing and singing have always brought fami- 
lies and clans closer together. The Kinaalda is the puberty 
ceremony for girls; the Yeibichai takes place in the winter and 
lasts nine days; the Squaw Dance or Enemy Way brings young men 
and women together for several special days of summer. Along with 
its social aspects, the Squaw Dance is a profoundly serious 
healing ceremony for one who has been away from the confines of 


the four sacred mountains living among whites or fighting in a 
war. In the summer of 1991 women, for the first time, were 
participants in the purification ceremonials of the Enemy Way; a 
significant number of Navajo women had served in the Gulf War. 


Sandpainting was first practiced as part of a healing 
ceremony and only recently evolved into a unique art form. The 
designs of the painting are passed down from generation to 
generation by memory, and include birds and trees, roots and 
rainbows, and the ancient Navajo deities called Yeis (Yays). The 
painting, usually made on the floor of the medicine man’s hogan, 
has a border that is always open toward the east so that the Yeis 
can come in and depart. The medicine man rattles a dried gourd as 
he chants and rubs sand from the painting on the ground over 
parts of the patient’s body. When the ceremony is completed, what 
remains on the floor is completely rubbed out, indicating that 
the patient's specific illness is also wiped away. 


THE BEAUTY WAY 


In Beauty, may I walk. 

All day long, may I walk. 

Through the returning seasons, may I walk. 

On the trail marked with pollen, may I walk. 

With grasshoppers about my feet, may I walk. 

With dew about my feet, may I walk. 

With Beauty, may I walk. 

With Beauty before me, may I walk. 

With Beauty behind me, may I walk. 

With Beauty above me, may I walk. 

With Beauty below me, may I walk. 

With Beauty all around me, may I walk. 

In old age wandering on a trail of beauty, lively, may I 
walk. 

In old age wandering on a trail of beauty, living again, may 
I walk. 

It is finished in beauty. 

It is finished in beauty. 


Navajo Beauty Way Prayer 


CHAPTER I 
PRELUDE TO EPISCOPAL MISSION AMONG THE NAVAJO 


Early in the spring of 1892 an Episcopal lay teacher arrived 
at Fort Defiance, the old military post which had been recast as 
Indian agency headquarters for the sprawling Navajo Reservation 
and site of a government school. He was George H. Wadleigh and 
his was a dual appointment - that of school teacher and designat- 
ed presence of the Protestant Episcopal Church. A former Los 
Angeles real estate agent, he had most recently been employed by 
the Presbyterian Church as a teacher for their Indian school near 
Tucson. 


Though Wadleigh was to remain at Fort Defiance for a scant 
nine months, his brief stay set the stage for Episcopal work 
among the Navajo for the next 100 years. 


The Navajo Nation, the largest American Indian Reservation 
and home to approximately 180,000 of the tribe, is at once a land 
of intense beauty and formidable isolation. It is a land lacking 
adequate water, roads, and employment opportunities, and an 
estimated one-third of all Navajos, in the 1990s, come from non- 
English speaking homes. 


Fort Defiance was one of the many military outposts founded 
for the sole purpose of subduing the Indian. Established in 1849, 
in the early aftermath of the Mexican-American War, it was the 
first fort to be located in the center of Navajo country. Located 
on the high desert plateau, altitude 6,972 feet above sea level, 
the original little adobe fort was nestled beside a rare flowing 
stream surrounded by a grassy green meadow where the Navajo had 
long grazed sheep. 


Fifteen years later, Fort Defiance would become headquarters 
of Kit Carson who rounded up 7,000 Navajo from the mesas, moun- 
tains, and deep red canyons. From Fort Defiance the hapless Nav- 
ajo men, women and children were herded eastward on the appalling 
"hwelte" - the Long Walk - of 1864. Across the treeless land- 
scape, the Navajo were marched 300 miles to Fort Sumner, New 
Mexico, and dumped for four years ona 40-square-mile barren 
area, known as Bosque Redondo, along the Pecos River. 


When the four-year exile ended it was at Fort Defiance that 
the federal government set up Navajo resettlement headquarters. 
The old fort then became a center for distribution of food 
rations, seeds, tools and the sturdy little Spanish "churros" 
sheep - two animals for every surviving man, woman and child. The 
government spent $30,000 to replace the sheep that Kit Carson 


killed in his scorched earth tactics to dislodge the Navajo four 
years prior from their beloved desert domicile. 


Within a year after the Navajos were allowed to return home, 
the Presbyterians rode into Fort Defiance and made the first 
attempt to set up a school for Navajo children. The Grant Peace 
Policy had yoked church and state in an effort to sanitize odious 
graft practices of the federal Indian agents, and to "civilize 
and Christianize" the Indian. Mainline denominations participated 
in the new Peace Policy practice which saw Indian nations and 
tribes apportioned to different denominations; for instance, the 
Presbyterians "drew" the Navajo; the Episcopal Church "drew" the 
Sioux. 


Thus, to Fort Defiance the Presbyterians sent a young 
eastern lady, Miss Charity Gaston, to start a school for the 
Navajo. The government agreed to furnish a schoolhouse and pay 
the missionary teacher $600 a year. When Miss Gaston arrived, in 
her starched white shirt and long woolen skirt, she found several 
hundred Navajo families gathered around the old fort, living in 
dugouts awaiting rations, seeds and tools, and the schoolhouse 
the government agreed to provide turned out to be a dark mud- 
walled room in one of the tumbled down buildings of the old fort. 
Deeming a boarding school impossible, the determined young woman 
set about opening a day school, and while a few Navajos sent 
their children to Miss Gaston’s school most were wary of exposure 
to the "white man’s magic." At best attendance was irregular; 
some days three children appeared, other days 33, and often 
curious adults wandered in, ate the school dinner and departed. 


The first desperate decades after resettlement were hard 
times for the Navajo - starvation was ever threatening. The over- 
confident lawmakers of "Father Washington" who perceived the 
Navajo would promptly become settled farmers and stockmen - and 
thus, self-sufficient - never saw the soil of the Reservation nor 
heard of its unseasonable frosts and droughts. But it was out of 
this period that grew the famous Navajo weaving and silverwork, 
both crafted as items for trade. 


From lack of the Navajos’ interest, Miss Gaston’s school 
failed and she soon married a local missionary and departed with 
him to work among the Pueblo Indians. Various Presbyterian 
teachers came and went; pupils sporadically appeared and shortly 
departed. In 1880 the government built a boarding school for the 
Presbyterians at Fort Defiance; the school was described as a 
dark and dreary musty adobe dungeon, and the expected 60 pupils 
failed to appear. 


A report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1880 
describes Fort Defiance as a collection of old, dilapidated mud 
pig sties and sheep pens and nothing more. Navajos walked as far 
as 30 miles once a week for rations, each receiving a pound of 
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beef, a pound of wheat or corn for each day of the week. Oc- 
casionally a bit of salt and tobacco might be tossed in. 


By 1887 the federal government had declared compulsory 
education for Indian children and government agents drove about 
in their buckboards collecting Navajo children, delivering them 
to Fort Defiance to attend the local government school or, as was 
often the case, dispatching the terrified children off to schools 
distant from the purifying sunlight of their desert home. 


CHAPTER II 
EPISCOPAL ENTRY AT FORT DEFIANCE 


A history of the first 62 years of Episcopal mission among 
the Navajo was laboriously researched and written by the Ven. J. 
Rockwood Jenkins (1869-1963), who for three decades served as 
Archdeacon of Arizona. This centennial publication is based on 
his manuscript, The Good Shepherd Mission to the Navajo. Until 
the obscure Jenkins manuscript surfaced in the spring of 1992, 
the Episcopal Church had failed to note its earliest mission 
efforts among the Navajo, carried out by George Wadleigh and 
recorded, at age 85, by the retired Arizona Archdeacon. [See End 
Notes. } 


Wadleigh and his wife appeared at Fort Defiance five years 
after the compulsory education law was enacted. His latchkey to 
open Episcopal work among the Navajo had been provided by the Rt. 
Rev. John Mills Kendrick, Bishop of Arizona and New Mexico ter- 
ritories; Herbert Welsh of the Philadelphia-based Indian Rights 
Association, and the women of Westchester Branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 


Bishop Kendrick had been consecrated in January of 1889 and 
within the year he visited Fort Defiance. It is recorded that the 
bishop held services at the government school which was attended 
by the teachers and other white employees. It is possible that a 
few Navajos were present for the services; the bishop reported 
having a conversation with some of them through help of an 
interpreter. 


At the bishop’s first district convocation, held in Santa Fe 
in early September of 1888, the native Ohioan and Civil War 
officer had made an enigmatic Indian policy statement: "The 
Indian problem has presented itself most distinctly, and has been 
carefully considered. There seems to be an opportunity to do 
something in this direction, but the matter is not yet right for 
exploitation." 


The second player in the prelude to Wadleigh’s appearance at 
Fort Defiance was Herbert Welsh, renowned Philadelphia philan- 
thropist. He was one of the early pioneers to espouse the cause 
of the Indian, at a time when the "cause" was most unpopular. 
After visiting Bishop William Hobart Hare, who was charged with 
Episcopal oversight of the non-geographic Great Sioux Nation, 
Welsh and several of his influential eastern friends founded 
Indian Rights Association which would survive as a national 
Indian advocacy organization for over a century to finally die in 
a forlorn whimper in the late 1980s. 


Welsh rode 300 miles on horseback to visit Fort Defiance in 
1890. From a committed Episcopal family whose Indian advocacy 
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effort in both Church and state spanned generations, Welsh wrote 
back to his eastern friends, "I am now more than ever impressed 
with the great needs of these [Navajo] people." 


It was through Welsh’s connections with New York wealth that 
women of Westchester County became involved in Episcopal mission 
among the Navajo. It is recorded that on a memorable day in the 
year 1880, a meeting was held at the New York city residence of 
Mrs. John C. Jay: 


Miss Cornelia Jay presided, assisted by Miss Fanny 
Schuyler. It was then resolved to inaugurate the work of the 
"Woman’s Auxiliary" in the parishes of Westchester County, 
the Association to be known as the "Westchester Branch of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions." A board of 
Managers was elected, among the members being Miss Schuyler. 
Miss Jay was continued as president. The first county meet- 
ing was held in Rye. Many clergy were present to represent 
“Home Missions." It was evident from the start that this 
group was to be especially interested in Indian missions. 


And, thus began the Episcopal Church’s mission among the 
Navajo - a cooperative effort of Bishop Kendrick, Herbert Welsh, 
Westchester women, the federal Indian department, and the teacher 
- George Wadleigh. 


During the hot summer and frosty autumn of 1892, Wadleigh 
organized a Sunday school, began a boys’ choir, and wrote fre- 
quent letters to Miss Schuyler. 


In June 1892 Bishop Kendrick paid his second visit to Fort 
Defiance where he preached, baptized a child, and celebrated Holy 
Communion. Archdeacon Jenkins records: 


In his congregation he had most of the white people of 
the agency besides boys and girls of the school and some of 
the older Indians. Ten received Holy Communion and six were 
communicants of the Episcopal Church. In the afternoon, he 
spoke to the [Navajo] children, whom Mr. Wadleigh had orga- 
nized into a Sunday school. Writing about his visit to the 
Westchester women, the Bishop said, "It was pleasant to find 
so many church people here: Mr. Wadleigh, the super inten-— 
dent, Mrs. Wadleigh, Miss Egan (a nurse) and Miss Des Bri- 
say. t" He urged the Westchester women to "take up this 
school." 


Letters of Wadleigh to the Westchester women have mercifully 
been preserved. Some of his letters offer a glimpse of daily life 
around the old fort; others keenly call for cultural extinction 
of the Navajo. 


Shortly after his arrival, he petitioned the Westchester 
women to fund a disciplinarian "a male, to control the boys 
outside the classroom...and to send a medical missionary." It 
would be a few years before the latter saw response, but by 
year’s end the disciplinarian appeared - uoetrey. Goulette, 
described as "one of Bishop Hare’s ‘boys,’ a Dakota Indian, an 
Episcopalian, and a graduate of Haskell Institute." His salary 
was recorded at $50 a month; what eventually happened to Goulette 
is not recorded. 


In a letter to Miss Schuyler, dated June 27, 1892, Wadleigh 
wrote, "Parents are adverse to sending their children to the 
school, and the constant record of change and failure at the 
agency has furnished them the best reasons and arguments for the 
prejudice. The Navajos are very bright, but are harder to reach 
than some because they are very self-reliant and not given to new 
things." 


Wadleigh’s correspondence informs that by September of 1892, 
he was having regular Sunday morning church services with a short 
sermon. He wrote, "Within a short time the children will be able 
to join in singing the chants and anthems. Then they will feel 
themselves a part of the service, and it will become so much more 
to them." He mentions the boys’ choir and asked for more prayer 
books. 


Bordering on the ludicrous was Wadleigh’s plea to Miss 
Schuyler for a Christmas box which would contain: 


...-Neckwear...something like a Windsor scarf, made of 
silk or any other neat wash fabric. Though like all Indians, 
bright colors are favorites. Now they have only an occasion- 
al red bandanna handkerchief, which they tie around their 
necks, and the effect is villainous, nor is it good for 
their health. 


He later admitted that the Windsor ties were not well 
received, and that the boys still preferred to wear their "vil- 
lainous bandannas." In the same letter of January of 1893, he 
hinted that he would possibly leave. Posterity records no further 
word of George Wadleigh, and one wonders if he became a victim of 
a malady to which Archdeacon Jenkins refers to frequently in his 
text: 


The writer of this story, having had a wide acquain- 
tance with missionaries among the Navajo for a number of 
years, will have to record that he has seen a trait of 
enthusiasm among missionaries when they come to live in the 
great altitude of the Navajo Reservation. However, after a 
while, the effects of the altitude are liable to produce 
nervous condition which reacts into instability or even 
serious depression. 


We are informed of stirring events around the old fort in 
the year 1892. The agent, Dana Shipley, was busy trying to 
enforce the compulsory school act. In the fall of 1892 a brawl 
ensued with "Black Horse," the new headman, in which the agent 
was seriously injured. This occurred near Round Rock store and 
involved such well known characters as Chee Dodge, and the trader 
Charley Hubbell and Arthur Hardy. Hubbell’s trading post beneath 
old cottonwood trees today bears a national historical landmark 
designation and Chee Dodge would figure prominently in Reserva- 
tion politics for the next 50 years. 


Agent Shipley would be shortly replaced by Lieut. Edwin H. 
Plummer of the 10th U.S. Infantry. A devout Episcopalian and a 
man of fine education and fortunately of independent means, 
Plummer’s name would be taken by a renowned Navajo family which 
includes that of the first Navajo bishop of the Episcopal Church. 
Of Lieut. Plummer, the Arizona archdeacon wrote, "The new agent 
displayed humane interest in the Navajos, governing with a firm 
but persuasive discipline." His sensitivity to the Navajo is 
revealed in his letter, dated May 23, 1893, to Welsh petitioning 
Indian Rights Association’s financial assistance for a grand 
scheme to broaden horizons of the Navajo. He wrote: 


The Indians feel themselves superior to ‘Americans’ 
in every way, because the only whites they have seen are a 
few settlers scattered along the frontier...and those of the 
very worst type. 


The project he had in mind, which he hoped would tend to 
dispel the ideas of the Indians about the school and about the 
white man in general, was to select a large group of the most 
conservative Navajos and take them on a pilgrimage to visit 
government boarding schools and to visit Chicago for the World’s 
Fair "where they would see the white man at his best." Indian 
Rights Association spearheaded a funding effort, the Westchester 
women and federal officials approved, and Cornelia Jay wrote a 
check for $700. Bishop Kendrick, from his meager resources, 
contributed $100. 


The Navajos came home from the great adventure asking the 
agent for sawed lumber and glass windows. Though it remained 
patently plain they yet harbored a reluctance about the agent’s 
schools, by autumn of 1984 Lieut. Plummer proudly wrote Bishop 
Kendrick saying: 


We now have 140 children in the Navajo Boarding School 
at this agency, being a very much larger attendance than 
ever before...I believe that the Chicago trip had a great 
deal to do with the number of Children. When I returned from 
Chicago there were only 60-odd in the school. All have been 
brought in voluntarily, and not by a policeman or by force 
of any kind. 


Bishop Kendrick appears to be unconvinced that the Episcopal 
Church’s single effort should be directed in educating the Nava- 
jo. In his address in October of 1893 before the Convocation of 
Arizona, he said: 


Nothing of a permanent nature has been accomplished 
among the Navajo Indians. Some assistance has been given to 
the government school at Fort Defiance, but no mission work 
has ever been done among these Indians and it is difficult 
to make a beginning. They are jealous of the intrusion of 
the white man, and refuse their consent to any settlement 
for missionary purposes that will enclose the land or use 
the water. The ladies of the Westchester Branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of New York have in mind to send out two 
women missionaries. But we ought to do more than that. 


By the next spring, Bishop Kendrick unveiled his plan to "do 
more than that." In a letter to Miss Schuyler, dated May 9, 1894, 
he informed of another visit to Fort Defiance and consultation 
with Lieut. Plummer and the superintendent of the government 
school. He then offered the following recommendation: 


It seems to us that the most useful thing we can do is 
to establish a hospital here at Fort Defiance. 


The government will never provide a hospital for these 
people. The hospital could be made the center of field work 
over this portion of the Reservation. In time we could 
connect with this hospital a chapel for religious services. 
And another reason for locating the work of the ladies here 
is that it will be but a short distance from a transconti- 
nental railroad line, and it can be visited by some of those 
who are especially interested in it. 


And we can find in the government school a superinten- 
dent for this hospital-mission. This is Miss Eliza Thackara. 
Her father, the Rev. Dr. Thackara, was a well-known clergy- 
man of the Diocese of Florida. Miss Thackara is a communi- 
cant of the church, of course. She has made a good record in 
the school here. She has good sense and good health. By 
Agent Plummer she is highly commended for the position; it 
will be much in her favor that she has the confidence of the 
authorities here and that she already knows something about 
the field and of the work. She was at one time the matron 
{of the government school] and is now one of the teachers. I 
met her here a year ago, and have become more acquainted 
with her on this visit, and it seems to me that the good 
opinion expressed of her is well deserved. 


I think that she will accept the appointment. 


CHAPTER III 
ELIZA THACKARA - ARCHITECT FOR NAVAJO MISSION 


Miss Thackara, whom the Navajo would give the name "Woman 
who laughs," did indeed accept the appointment - and would remain 
25 years - and the women of Westchester adopted the Navajo 
project with munificent generosity and enthusiasm that would span 
half a century. 


Thus it was that the women, carrying dispensary kits and 
school books, who brought lasting Episcopal witness to Navajo- 
land, an immense land of high plateaus, deep and abrupt canyons, 
and fierce red rocks. 


With Eliza Thackara in the vanguard in the 1890s, a hardy 
throng of eastern women - medical missionaries and school teach- 
ers ~ left hearth and home in snug New England villages to toil 
in this distant arid land, ministering first to the physical ills 
of a nomadic desert people who called themselves Diné (The 
people). The Spanish padres almost 300 years previously had 
introduced Christianity - often under duress - to the Pueblo 
neighbors of the Navajo. 


However, when the Episcopal missionaries arrived, the Diné 
yet firmly held on to old beliefs centered on sacred mountains 
and monsters, all-powerful medicine men, myths and mysteries 
acted out in ceremony. The ladies from the east, products of the 
Victorian age, had scant capacity to fathom the soul of the 
Navajo. It would be almost a century before the Church would say 
that a person can be Indian and Christian, too. 


When Miss Thackara started building her hospital, the Navajo 
had been released only a short generation previously from intern- 
ment and memories were still fresh in the minds of the travail of 
the "hwelte." Elders could remember the cherished peach orchards 
in Canyon de Chelly, destroyed by Kit Carson and his troops as 
they ruthlessly starved the Navajos toward surrender in a callous 
scorched earth tactic which saw eradication of fields, orchards, 
sheep, cattle, goats and horses of the Diné. 


In his initial projection, Bishop Kendrick petitioned the 
Westchester women for a salary of $900 a year for Miss Thackara. 
He also said that a regular trained nurse would have to be sent 
out. He estimated the cost of the hospital building, which he 
oo to be "a simple frame structure," to run at about 

1,200. 


Two months later the bishop wrote Miss Schuyler saying: 


It will be necessary not only to provide the hospital, 
but also to bring in the patients. The influence of the 
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Medicine Men is strong among the Navajos, and that influence 
will oppose and be opposed. Miss Thackara must go about 
among the Indians and make their acquaintance and acquire 
their confidence. Patients will not come as soon as the 
hospital doors are open...Miss Thackara realizes very deeply 
the importance of the spiritual side of the work. 


Miss Thackara had written friends about her distress by the 
total lack of medical care afforded the Navajo; none at all was 
provided by the federal government to a people who suffered from 
epidemics, such as measles, brought by the white man. There was 
no treatment for the scourge of tuberculosis nor from the dreaded 
eye disease, trachoma, which caused blindness. In one of her 
letters, she wrote: 


It is almost impossible to understand the nature of 
this work. You must live among these Indians to understand. 
They do not love Americans (white); these Navajos have had 
So much to make them distrust us. In entering upon this mis- 
sionary work, this mission hospital, we will find that we 
have got to overcome the influence of the medicine men, and 
here lies the great work we may have to do. The sick and 
suffering do need our help, but we have more to do than 
this. 


Miss Thackara in the summer of 1894 visited her old home in 
Florida and journeyed to New York to visit her benefactors. In 
October of 1894, she wrote the Westchester women on the immediate 
need.for a team of horses, saying: 


In having our own team we could save hauling the stone, 
lumber, shingles, etc., almost more than enough for buying a 
team. I will put the cost of the two horses at $125. We can 
get just the wagon we want at Albuquerque. Of course, there 
must be provision made for keeping it; $12 a month for each 
horse. Hay and oats cost a good deal. A stable should come 
in as part of the hospital buildings. 

I cannot tell you what the cost of digging a well would 
be. I am expecting to see a man who understands well-dig- 
ging. As far as I can, I intend to employ Indians. I have 
heard from the bishop that the $1,200 is at my service. In 
five days the Indians whom I have engaged to get out the 
stone for the hospital building will be ready to go to work. 

The getting out of the stone will take some little 
time; when we are ready to haul the stone, if the team were 
on hand, we would save at once. If not, I must hire a team; 
the winter will have set in before we get the walls up, if 
we delay. 


The next important matter was selection of the site. Miss 
Thackara and Lieut. Plummer had picked out a spot which they 
considered convenient and desirable. However, on October 20, 
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1894, the Indian Council met at the agency to act on the request 
for land for the proposed hospital. Readily agreeing that it 
would be "good that the white brothers and sisters were going to 
build a house for them to go when they were sick," the old chiefs 
balked on the proposed site. The Indians exclaimed, "Shin-dee, 
shin-dee!" Some of them walked off as fast as they could go and 
others drew their blankets over their heads and would not look. 
This "shin-dee" is one of the beliefs of the Navajo, even until 
today. Miss Thackara recorded her interpretation: 


When a Navajo is about to die, he is carried out of his 
house, for he must not die in his house. Should any man, 
woman or child die in a house, it must be immediately de- 
stroyed. Should it be left standing, it would be death to 
anyone who would ever enter it, and so great is the dread of 
the place where it stood that no Navajo wants to pass near 
it. It is "shin-dee." I am told, however, that the Navajo 
has said that "shin-dee does not come to the white man’s 
house." Six children have died at the office of the agency 
physician....the death in the house does not seem to affect 
the Indians, for they afterwards came in and out as usual. 

Lieut. Plummer said to the interpreter, "Tell the 
Indians that they must select a place to build the hospi- 
tal." They were greatly pleased to have the opportunity and 
responsibility and gladly led the ‘white brother and sister’ 
to other places, and in about a couple of hours, a new 
location had been decided on. 

We have a charming location for this country. There is 
good ground for the buildings on a sunny slope of the mesa, 
while below the land will be excellent for pasture and 
garden. 


The location - halfway between Bonita and Black creeks which 
at times were flooding streams - was about a mile by road from 
the agency and half a mile by footpath. It seemed to Miss 
Thackara a rather lonely place in a barren country with so little 
water that only a few stunted trees, mostly pine and juniper, 
could grow. Soon she would plant rows of cottonwood trees, which 
yet serenely stand and give off a rustling rhythm to the quiet of 
the high desert. 


In the autumn of 1894 a cloud of disappointment cast a 
shadow over the scene. Lieut. Plummer asked to be relieved of his 
duties. Both the bishop and Miss Thackara expressed a foreboding 
that the lieutenant’s departure was "removing a pillar of 
strength." He was succeeded by Capt. Constant Williams of the 7th 
Calvary, the military unit commanded 20 years earlier by Gen. 
George Armstrong Custer and the unit involved in 1890 in the 
pathetic massacre at Wounded Knee Creek in South Dakota. 


Miss Thackara, frequently described in the bishop’s cor- 
respondence as a "génteel southern lady," supervised every single 
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phase of construction of the hospital. She is glimpsed at 7:30 in 
the morning out at the stone quarry, overseeing the Navajo 
workers. The stone was a very white limestone that would even- 
tually turn pinkish as it weathered. Several of the workers later 
became noted leaders of their people. There was Pete Price, a man 
of character and influence who is described as quite an orator in 
the Navajo language. He became a tribal judge and during the 
years in which the hospital was developing into a school, he sent 
three of his grandsons to the mission, although he himself never 
learned the English language nor cared much for the religious 
influences and teachings the children were receiving. 


In later years she often encountered others like Pete Price 
who themselves chose to reject her religious teaching but would 
bring their children for Christian baptism. "We are old," they 
would say, "and do not want to change our religion, but if it is 
good for our children, we will bring them to be baptized, and you 
may teach them." 


A small and erect woman, Miss Thackara readily earned the 
confidence and trust of her eastern benefactors, local traders 
and, more importantly, of the Navajo. Bishop Kendrick wrote Miss 
Schuyler: 


Miss Thackara is a brave woman, the bravest of us all 
out here. Her supreme interest is for the souls of these 
people. She gets at them in her own way. They will open 
their hearts to her as they will to no one else. With a 
stranger they are silent, but Miss Thackara has their confi- 
dence and affection. 


She was obviously a determined woman as well. Throughout the 
time she was overseeing the workmen at the rock quarry and 
visiting all Indians within walking distance, she was traveling 
on foot; she had no other way of getting about. However, she was 
soon to get her team of horses - an agent was dispatched 150 
miles to the San Juan region where the best horses were to be 
found and at the most reasonable prices. Soon she is glimpsed 
moving about in the new farm wagon to visit among the Navajo in 
their hogans. She must have made an impressive appearance, clad 
from head to foot in garments suited to the severe winter weath- 
er, including long rubber boots to protect her from the deep snow 
and dampness. 


Her first water well proved an abject failure. She paid an 
expert well-digger $100 to dig 30 feet through the rocky hillside 
and line the well with stone from bottom to top to protect it 
from quicksand and cave-ins. The clear cool water, however, 
proved to be so impregnated with alkali that it could not be used 
by man or beast. Horses and cattle utterly refused to drink it. 
"you couldan’t even cook beans in it," she wrote Miss Schuyler. 
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While Bishop Kendrick often referred to her as "one of the 
finest heroines of our domestic mission field," some of her 
letters occasionally revealed her own humanity. In early spring 
of 1896, after a frigid winter beset by blowing sandstorms, she 
wrote Miss Schuyler: 


I am sincerely thankful that winter has passed. It has 
been very severe. We can now see the great rocks and the 
mountains, the rocky mesas and the barren sandy stretches of 
the land without the covering of snow which has been over 
all for nearly three months. I cannot say that the landscape 
has any feature of spring, but for the chance to see again 
the bare rocks and the sand and the distant mountains with- 
out snow makes me grateful. Sand-on-the-move is not pleas- 
ant. The hospital is in a very exposed position, the sand 
storms having full sweep. Only those who have experienced 
these sand storms know how severe they are. 


Building material had to be hauled over almost impassable 
roads. The lumber had to come from the government saw mill 16 
miles away and all hardware and other purchased items had to be 


brought 30 miles from the railroad station at Gallup. In an 


effort to keep within her $1,200 appropriation, Miss Thackara 
employed native carpenters to make furniture items. In a letter 
to eastern benefactors in September 1895, she remarked: 


I am so hopeful that means will come in to finish the 
buildings, that we may push the work and get in before 
winter. If the winter sets in early, we may have to suspend 
work until spring. 


Winter did come early. A snowstorm arrived in early Novem- 
ber. And work - often accomplished only after bonfires had been 
lit to keep the mortar from freezing ~ went on at a tedious slow 
pace. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE HOSPITAL OPENS 


At last her dreams were fulfilled and her faith rewarded, 
for on March 1, 1897, the doors of the hospital were thrown open. 
It was considered to be the finest building on the Navajo Reser- 
vation. The light grey stone building shown out as a clear white 
landmark across the plains. In time the Navajo would call it "Kin 
Ligai," the "White House." Since the Indians had been employed in 
its construction, and their leaders had been the ones to select 
the site, it created a keen personal interest among the people. 


The very next day after its opening, the first patient was 
admitted; a man with a terrible cancer on his arm. Bishop Kend- 
rick quoted a letter from the agency physician which provides a 
vivid description of the case: 


Without the furniture or the utensils that were abso- 
lutely necessary, without a nurse or a housekeeper to attend 
the patient, with nothing in fact but a well arranged build- 
ing in a state of perfect cleanliness, this Navajo was laid 
on the floor and the operation performed by the doctor, 
aided by a trained nurse, at that time a matron of the 
government school. Neither doctor nor nurse could remain and 
upon Miss Thackara devolved the whole care of the patient. 
It was a critical case, for had he died the superstitious 
fears of the Navajos would have rendered the hospital a 
failure. His recovery was rapid and complete, and the suc- 
cess of the hospital was assured. 


It was certainly fortunate, in fact quite providential, that 
the first case turned out well. As Miss Thackara had indicated in 
her letters to the Westchester women, the Navajo belief in the 
"shin-dee" was very real. In the early years she, no doubt, found 
many Navajo unwilling to avail themselves of the facility - sick 
Navajos were appalled by the impersonal loneliness of hospital 
life; they were used to the tender solicitude of a whole family, 
and by the "sing" which, according to the Navajo beliefs, brought 
the ill into direct communion with the spirits. Many Navajos yet 
believe that once a death has occurred in any building, it should 
at once be burned. Miss Thackara did not burn her new hospital 
building when a death occurred and certain of the Navajos assumed 
the building was surely contaminated by evil. In the Navajo 
ethos, a corpse lost all identity as kin, friend or clan mate, 
and became, instead, a source of supernatural contagion. 


. Bishop Kendrick made his first visitation to the hospital in 
August. He held a service in the dining room of the government 
school; but more significant was a baptism held at the hospital. 
Two children were baptized - children who had been virtually 
given to the mission by relatives. One was a small boy named 
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Edward Plummer, in delicate health, who did not live long. The 
other child was a girl named Glympba, who belonged to the house- 
hold of One-Eyed Billy, a well-known medicine man. Glympba’s 
mother had recently died and as nobody seemed to want to take 
care of the child, she was handed over to the mission. Glympba 
was among the first of many orphaned children who from time to 
time were brought up at the mission. Some were legally adopted. 
Miss Thackara was especially attracted to Glympba and it was her 
hope that she might be educated while keeping in touch with her 
own people, and thus be of service to them and to the tribe and 
extending more widely the influence of the mission. Miss Thackara 
would realize her wish; Glympba went away to Phoenix Indian 
School and returned to work with her devoted patroness who would 
later describe Glympba as "very capable and most helpful." 


Early in 1898, Miss Thackara made a trip to New York to 
interest others in her new project. The journey netted her a 
year’s funding for a "lady physician," Dr. Mary E. Pradt Harper, 
who proved to be "wonderfully fitted for this work." Miss Thack- 
ara reported to Bishop Kendrick: 


She is a very small woman, but can endure long journeys 
(on horseback) over the mountains, camping out at night. Her 
acquaintance is already quite extensive...this has great 
advantage of reaching this nomadic people. They are a pasto- 
ral people...their attachment to their flocks is a feature 
of their character. They understand the "Good Shepherd" as 
their daily life makes it familiar. 


Subsequently, Miss Thackara petitioned the bishop for a 
"helper" and funds to buy a horse for an Indian man to be a 
companion and interpreter for Dr. Harper on her trips to visit 
the out patients. Soon she would request funds for a house for 
the interpreter - Clarence Gatewood - and his family. The house 
was built in three sections, one room for the Gatewoods, another 
for an additional worker, and the third as a reception room for 
visiting Indians. The "helper" soon arrived, a Miss Garrett from 
virginia, who was to be a teacher for the children connected with 
the mission. Scant mention was made of Miss Garrett and it is not 
known how long she stayed. But her idea of a school for children 
at the mission and others from nearby homes would be adopted in 


later years. 


For a closer spiritual supervision than he alone could give, 
Bishop Kendrick appointed the missionary in Gallup as chaplain of 
the hospital and the plan worked out satisfactorily for several 
years. Chaplain Garrison made frequent trips over the 30 miles of 
terrible roads to reach the hospital and his successor at Gallup, 
the Rev. Robert Reminson, accompanied the bishop to Fort Defiance 
in February of 1899. They held a service at the government school 
and at the mission where the bishop baptized three children and 
celebrated Holy Communion, the first held at the mission. 
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The hospital, for the first time, was listed as an official 
mission at June Convocation of 1899. Bishop Kendrick reported: 


The buildings make an impressive group and are sightly 
and substantial. The hospital has now firmly commenced its 
work. Much is still needed, but patients can now be received 
and cared for. The Indians are becoming interested, and 
hostility and prejudice are disappearing. Even a medicine 
man comes in now and then to be treated.... 


In the early years only the dying were dispatched to the 
hospital. Far more than was the mode of the time, Miss Thackara 
displayed respect for Navajo character and personality. She 
appears to have respected certain of their beliefs. She showed 
tactfulness in not too directly opposing the native beliefs or 
interfering with certain ancient customs in a way that would 
shock the imbedded beliefs of the people. She even won the 
confidence of some of the medicine men, so that occasionally they 
allowed her to be present during their ceremonies over the sick. 
On one of these occasions, when the medicine man had finished the 
"sing" she said, "My brothers, you have done your part, now I 
will do mine." Then she bathed the sick one, using some simple 
remedies and said a short prayer. Bishop Kendrick used to say, 
"God and his pure mountain air did the rest. If the patient 
recovered, as was frequently the case, the medicine man would get 
the credit, but that doesn’t trouble Miss Thackara overly much." 


She frequently had to directly interface with the "shin-dee" 
perception and the Navajo’s dread of contamination by contact 
with a dead person. Miss Thackara more than once had to carry a 
dead child in her own arms to the grave, the father perhaps 
showing great courage by following at a safe distance. Ina 
letter to the Westchester women in December 1899, Miss Thackara 
apprised her benefactors of an old "witch doctor" who had been 
badly injured and brought to the hospital to die. "His friends 
were sure that the shin-dee would not trouble him there. They 
were quite right and the old fellow got well and seemed very 
grateful. Although it is not recorded that he gave up his profit- 
able practices." 


On Dr. Harper’s departure ("her zeal gave out!"), Dr. Zadok 
P. Henry arrived from Maryland to become the regular mission 
doctor. He was soon to be replaced by a woman physician listed 
merely as Dr. Robinson. It is interesting to note that the new 
physician was funded by the Board of Missions, indicating that 
the national Church had assumed a certain fiscal responsibility 
for the work among the Navajo. Though her staff had grown sub- 
stantially, lack of funds continued to plague Miss Thackara and 
in one of her letters she frets that the Roman Catholic Church 
"is about to establish a large school at a mission nine miles 
from us at St. Michael’s...they always have money!" 
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It was soon after this that Miss Schuyler, to whom Miss 
Thackara had again appealed for help, wrote an interesting letter 
to Bishop Kendrick suggesting that "some of your rich Arizonians 
be asked to endow the hospital." Bishop Kendrick promptly re- 
plied, "Rich Arizonians don’t live in Arizona...the men who make 
money out of this country are your eastern people. These are the 
men who make money out of our great mines, who own our railroads, 
own our cattle. They don’t live here. These are the men who ought 
to endow our hospital; they are indebted to this country for 
their wealth. We have no wealthy ‘laity’ out here. We are poor, 
poor, poor." 


Unable to take upon himself the full responsibility for the 
financial situation of the hospital, the bishop wrote Miss 
Schuyler in early 1902: 


This hospital at Fort Defiance grew out of Mr. Herbert 
Welsh’s interest in Navajo Indians. It was he who interested 
the Westchester Branch. I have done what I could to give the 
Indians the benefit of this interest. But I cannot undertake 
to manage this hospital or to be financially responsible for 
it, or to raise money for it...nor can I give to the hospi- 
tal funds that come to me that are needed for other purpos- 
es...I will help the hospital, but I dare not assume it. I 
am very grateful to the Westchester Branch for what it has 
done and I shall be very grateful for what it can do. This 
hospital is indéed a blessed work. What you have done has 
been worth doing. And only a beginning has been made. 


Evidently this emphatic statement of the bishop made consid- 
erable impression. Shortly Miss Thackara was again heading east 
with scheduled talks in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, Washington, and other places, under aegis, one assumes, 
of the Westchester women. She returned home "quite satisfied" 
with the success of her trip. 


Soon there would be a windmill, a stable and an organ. After 
the first dismal effort to dig a water well, the government 
decided to permit the mission to draw water from a spring in 
Bonito Canyon just below the fort. A mile of pipe was required 
and bids were opened for equipment. Labor was provided by local 
Navajos. 


In a letter to Miss Jay, she expressed her joy at receiving 
an organ. It was placed in the interpreter’s house where patients 
and staff had been accustomed to gather frequently for singing 
and informal services. As to the stable, Miss Thackara’s letter 
informed that the "stable is the greatest improvement and comfort 
on the place." One wonders if she ranked the stable over the 
organ! 
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In a subsequent letter Miss Jay was told about the Christmas 
celebration at the mission, saying that it had been almost the 
happiest Christmas and New Year she had spent in Arizona. She 


wrote: 


In the joyful Christmas service in which the organ had 
taken its part, we sang the old hymns and carols and the 
Indians enjoyed it although they could not understand a 
word. "Watchman, Tell Us of the Night" seemed to be a favor- 
ite; it is doubtless the music with its melody and rhythm 
that appealed to them - quite different from their own 


"sings." 
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CHAPTER V 
THE HOSPITAL IS NAMED GOOD SHEPHERD 


They are a pastoral people....their attachment to their 
flocks is a feature of their character. They understand the 
Good Shepherd picture as their daily life makes it familiar. 


Thus were the Navajo described by Bishop Kendrick shortly 
after the hospital project was undertaken. While both Miss 
Thackara and the bishop had from time to time spoken of the 
Navajo’s affection for their sheep, it was not until October of 
1902 that the bishop, in a letter to Miss Schuyler, made the name 
official. He said: 


Greetings to the Woman’s Auxiliary at the meeting of 
the archdeaconry. Ask the women to do the best they can for 
the hospital-mission of the Good Shepherd, as it is now to 
be called. 


Many many years later a Navajo woman, Pauline Dick, Lay 
Pastor at Good Shepherd, would share a shepherd’s story in the 
1976-77 Church School Missionary Offering booklet: 


Sheep herding is the main occupation of the Navajo 
people. Children often begin herding sheep at the age of 
five. In very few cultures are little children entrusted 
with the responsibility for the very means of the family’s 
livelihood. Sheep know you when you talk to them. They will 
run away if you are mean to them. You have to be kind and 
talk to them. In the winter you herd sheep all day long. In 
the summer you take them out early, while the plants are 
still cold. You bring them back at noon and then you take 
them out again later on in the afternoon. Even little kids 
know that sheep shouldn’t eat certain plants and go certain 
places. 


Many of Miss Thackara’s letters contain information on the 
various children who appeared at her door and sometimes remained 
for life. Among the first of these children was "Kes Bah" or 
Mattie, as she was later to be called, whom Miss Thackara took 
under her wing during the two years she taught at the government 
school before the hospital was started. Mattie was eventually 
sent to the Santa Fe Indian school and during summers came home 
to Good Shepherd to assist the nurse. Miss Thackara held hope 
that Mattie would be trained as a nurse and find her place among 
the mission workers. However a romance developed and Mattie 
married Hoska, an experienced stone worker. There was a wedding 
with a young Presbyterian minister officiating, followed by "a 
feast of candy and peanuts." The couple remained for some years 
with the mission; Hoska helped with the building crew and the 
bride continued to assist the nurse "with faithfulness and 
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efficiency." Archdeacon Jenkins wrote, "Fortunate it was indeed, 
for several times in the ensuing years when various nurses left, 
Mattie carried on until a new nurse could be found. For many 
years now, Mattie has lived near by, on the road to the fort, and 
has been a good friend of the mission." 


another of Good Shepherd Mission’s cherished children was 
Thomas Atkinson, brought up from babyhood by Miss Thackara. The 
Navajo youth later studied at the Presbyterians’ Cook Bible 
School in Phoenix and joined the Presbyterian Church. However, he 
returned to work at the Episcopal mission and was in time ap- 
pointed as the first Navajo catechist. His early death in 1924 
from tuberculosis was a major loss. 


Another former student at Good Shepherd was Howard McKinley, 
described by Rosalie C. Tolman of the Executive Board for Woman’s 
Auxiliary in a 1931 issue of Spirit of Missions as having come to 
the mission at age seven: "Despite his partial blindness from 
trachoma, he is the first Navajo Indian to have graduated from 
the University of New Mexico and has 30 hours toward his Master’s 
Degree. To the boys at the mission he serves as a pattern to be 
followed." Mr. McKinley survives and on occasion visits Good 
Shepherd Church. 


Miss Thackara’s correspondence provides vivid insights on 
little "Yah kee," who had come to the hospital in 1899, a lad of 
12 years. He was accompanied by an old grandmother, another 
younger woman, and a little girl, all on Indian ponies. The boy 
himself was on a stretcher of sheep skins on poles, carried by 
two men. They had come over a hundred miles to bring him, suffer- 
ing cruelly with hip disease. He was admitted at once to the 
hospital where he was to remain for four years under the tender 
care and treatment of his new friends. She wrote: 


He was intelligent and lovable, and naturally became 
very dear to all hearts. He learned English rapidly, both to 
read and to write, and soon gave up the old superstitions in 
which he had been raised by his own people and asked of his 
own accord to be baptized. 


Miss Thackara, returning from one of her eastern trips, 
brought Yah Kee a cornet which he learned to play. After three 
years he was able to go about, and it was then that his wish to 
be baptized was fulfilled. Always eager for an education, he 
wanted to go with a party of Navajo youth to the Phoenix Indian 
School. But his father would not consent, saying that the boy was 
needed to tend the sheep. Very sadly he brought his books and 
cornet and other treasures to Miss Thackara, saying, "There is no 
place to take them to, no house; I must go with my sheep." He 
made no complaint, but sadly went his way and simply disappeared. 
Many efforts were made to find him but without success until five 
or six years later when he returned to the hospital but Miss 
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Thackara away on one of her trips. Not finding her, he went on; 
he did, however, leave a letter for her saying that he had grown 
tall and had found a position as interpreter, and assuring her 
that "he was a Christian and was trying to be a good boy." 


01d baptismal records of the summer of 1902 reveal that 14 
candidates from the mission hospital had been baptized. Among the 
names were three Gormans, two Gatewoods and Henry Yahkee. One 
assumes the latter to be the "little" Yah Kee and that the 
Gatewoods to be of the family of the early interpreter and that 
the Gormans were progenitors of the famed Indian artist, R.C. 
Gorman, whose family came from Fort Defiance. Soon there would be 
a marriage ceremony at the mission ~ Nelson Carl Gorman and Alice 
Peshlaka. 


By the year 1907, which marked a full decade of service, the 
hospital had gained a true respect from the Navajo. Archdeacon 
Jenkins wrote: 


The hospital had gained genuine affection among the 
natives because of the kind and effective treatment received 
by all who entered it. This was true even when absolute 
cures were not possible, for the Indians were appreciative, 
plus their natural awe at what was done, opened avenues of 
approach for Christian teaching. This, after all, was the 
one thing desired by Miss Thackara and her most devout 
fellow-workers, and certainly by Bishop Kendrick who stood 
behind the whole mission and its work. 


The end of the decade, however, did not see a lessening of 
funding anxieties for Miss Thackara. In the year 1907, she wrote 
a business-like statement of expenses and needs as follows: 


To run the hospital as we have during the past year 
will cost $5,000 and this does not include any improvements, 
but covering, I believe, all expenses. It pays the salaries: 
the doctor, $500; the nurse, $500; interpreter; $300, house- 
keeper, $420; my own salary, and the Indian assistants we 
must employ; our drugs, forage, supplies, etc. I would be 
relieved if I could make my budget at six to eight thousand! 


However, after the first decade contributions were coming 
not only from the Westchester Branch, which from the beginning 
had consistently and generously sponsored the undertaking, but 
also from branches in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Florida, 
South Carolina, Eastern Maryland as well as from recently orga- 
nized branches in Arizona and New Mexico. Arizona Sunday school 
Advent offerings bolstered the cash flow and the old standby, 
Indian Rights Association, made a special donation. 


It was, however, the Westchester Branch which continued in 
the catalyst role for generating support for Good Shepherd 
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mission. A November 1907 circular letter from the Westchester 
women stated: 


Miss Thackara has been working among the Navajo for 12 
years....Civilization has brought the Indian little but 
despair and disease. She would show him that though his 
lands are gone, he may still have a home and a hope among 
us. The work of the hospital has grown so greatly that the 
contributions have been inadequate...she has used her own 
salary for the hospital and gone without necessary help. Is 
it fair that a woman of her gift of reaching people’s hearts 
and healing their souls and bodies should, for lack of 
support, cook, wash, garden and worry over the impossibility 
of making both ends meet? 


Although Archdeacon Jenkins’ narrative is a bit unclear, 
there are references to a cooperative arrangement between the 
government and the mission for the doctor’s salary. Clearly, 
however, the archdeacon informs that within a few years, United 
Thank Offering began "sending out missionary nurses" to Good 
Shepherd, and he cites names of some 35 UTO nurses, teachers, 
helpers and housekeepers, though most are often identified only 
as Miss Maupin, Miss Eyer, Miss Woods, Miss Wilson, etc. 

Constant changes in personnel was a distinct handicap to the 
work. Bishop Kendrick wrote the Westchester women that some of 
the helpers had been unsatisfactory and had to be removed. He 
continued: 


Others have been satisfactory from a professional 
standpoint, but they were not missionaries...the result was 
that they tired of the work; it was lonesome for them; they 
were homesick..and left as soon as their year was out. They 
were everything that could be demanded socially, personally 
and professionally, but the missionary spirit was not in 
them. 


Archdeacon Jenkins suggests the mile and a quarter altitude 
contributed to the constant change in personnel. He wrote: 


with the best intentions in the world on the part of 
many of the workers when they arrived, adjusting to the 
climate and high altitude [6,972 feet above sea level] was 
cause for a decided lowering of morale. Added to this was 
the isolation and extreme remoteness from customary plea- 
sures and social contacts and the amenities of life. All 
these things together would work on the nerves and produce 
irritability and even depression. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE CORNELIA JAY MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


Ensuing years brought both exhilarating triumphs and dismal 
disappointments. The bishop records that ‘powers that be’ at 
Fourth Avenue in New York (Episcopal Church headquarters) were 
making tedious inquiries. A long sought deaconess proved to be 
autocratic "in fact positively cruel." 


In the year 1908, 130 patients had been cared for. Many eye 
cases had been treated because of the dread trachoma, so widely 
prevalent among the Navajo. A new housekeeper arrived - Martha 
White, a member of the Society of Friends, and she proved herself 
worthy of the name, for she became a ‘friend’ of all. 


Shortly after the hospital opened, Miss Thackara hinted to 
the Westchester women that a chapel was needed. Word came to Good 
Shepherd that Miss Cornelia Jay had died and that the Westchester 
Branch had decided that a chapel would be built as a memorial to 
her. Back to the quarry went the native workers and soon the 
stone-cutters were hewing stones. Special offerings flowed in, 
including an especially generous gift from St. Gabriel’s School 
in Peekskill, N.Y. An architect was engaged and he advised a bell 
and urged the bell to be ordered at once to assure delivery in 
time to be placed in the belfry before the first service. Both 
Miss Thackara and the bishop were heartily in favor of this: 


"The bell will be heard at a long distance from the 
hospital, for the Reservation is strangely quiet - no steam 
whistles, no railroad, no automobiles - nothing to break the 
stillness of the blessed day the Father in Heavens has set 
apart for his children to remember and worship him." 


The bell, of the best metal, was ordered from the Buckeye 
Bell Company at $175, and had the inscription: "To the Glory of 
God and in Memory of Cornelia Jay." 


Although the walls of the chapel were completed during the 
fall of 1908, an early winter impeded labor until early spring. 
That year spring came early, and encouraged hope that the new 
building would be completed and consecrated in the fall. 


Later in the spring Miss Thackara’s cousin, a Miss Weems, 
made a visit to the mission and was deeply impressed. She wrote 
to Miss Alice Jay: 


My cousin possesses two characteristics that help to 
carry her over her hard places, humor and energy! She has 
difficulty in finding the time to write letters; often she 
is up at 2 a.m., especially when needing funds, no matter 
how cold it is, sometimes 18 below zero. At 5 a.m. she is 
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often up to light the kitchen fire so as to get breakfast 
for 10 or 15 people. 


That summer (1909), Miss Alice Jay herself, accompanied by a 
friend, made a notable visit to the mission. She made a direct 
gift of $150 to the doctor in payment of his salary, long over- 
due, and presented a beautifully bound lectern bible, a silent 
but eloquent prophecy of the spiritual influence of the days to 
come in the sanctuary. Stained glass windows were promised and 
were designed by a niece of Miss Schuyler. Frames for the windows 
were made at Fort Defiance and shipped east to the Geisler firm 
in New York. One of these windows was to be of the Good Shepherd 
and would be placed over the altar. The windows would cause con- 
siderable delay in final completion of the chapel. 


By the middle of the fall the chapel was completed, all but 
the windows, which had not arrived from New York. Numerous gifts 
came in from Miss Thackara’s many friends in the east. These were 
the altar and reredos from St. Mary’s School in Peekskill, N.Y., 
a white marble font and a bishop’s chair, prayer books for the 
chancel and pews. The bell, given by a member of Zion and St. 
Timothy’s Church in New York, and a cabinet organ. Also, there 
came a picture of Miss Cornelia Jay to be hung in the vestry 
room. These gifts, together with what had become an annual 
donation from Trinity Church, New Rochelle, helped to put the 
mission on a more substantial financial basis, at least for the 
time being, and with a more hopeful promise for the days to come. 


Bishop Kendrick arrived on October 22 for the opening 
service of Holy Communion - apparently the missing windows 
disallowed consecration. He spent four days at the mission and 
baptized 11 children. The consecration did not take place until 
June 7, 1911, at which time a new bishop would officiate. 


At General Convention in October, 1910, it was voted accord- 
ing to Bishop Kendrick’s expressed wish to divide his vast 
district, which comprised New Mexico, Arizona and a corner of 
Texas - three times as large as any other district of the Church 
- and to set apart Arizona as an independent jurisdiction. Though 
the bishop was allowed to choose which district he preferred to 
serve, his long residence in Phoenix suggested that he would 
remain in Arizona. However, his characteristic unselfishness 
caused him to leave the newly created district to a younger man. 
His successor, Julius Walter Atwood, rector of Trinity Church 
Phoenix, was consecrated as the new Arizona bishop in January 
1911. 


The new bishop presented a report on the Mission of the Good 
Shepherd at convocation in April, informing of the over-crowded 
condition of the hospital, there being 24 cases where there was 
space and equipment for only 12. By this time, however, the 
government had erected a well-equipped hospital at Fort Defiance, 
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and suggestion had been made that the mission hospital should be 
exclusively for treatment of eye cases. The need for the trachoma 
treatment specialty was soon to be proven: 


It was on a Sunday that a big farm wagon, such as is 
universally used, arrived at the hospital with six people 
who had travelled 80 miles, a three day journey. Besides the 
young man who drove, there were an old man with a bad ear, 
an old woman with a broken collar-bone, and a young woman 
with two children - all were almost blind with trachoma. 

A new bath-house had just been completed with a big tub 
and hot and cold water, a wonderful improvement over the 
former inadequate equipment. The very first thing Miss 
Thackara did, with the help of the nurse, as part of their 
cordial welcome, was to herd them all, except the driver, 
into the bath~house where after a good soaking and scrubbing 
all around, clean clothes were provided. It was a cleaner 
and fairer set that came out and were taken to their wards. 
In fact the young driver was so impressed that, after he had 
fed and watered his horses, he asked permission to take his 
turn at the ceremony. 


The chapel was being put to good use with help of an excel- 
lent young interpreter. This was "Chay," a Christian student who 
had come home from Carlisle Indian School in Pennsylvania the 
previous August after being diagnosed with tuberculosis. By 
December his case seemed to be arrested and he was allowed to go 
to work at the mission. He was exceptionally able to translate 
the Gospel message and made himself indispensable. Then came a 
sad end to his career, for all too soon his throat began to 
trouble him and he had to leave so as to try a complete out-door 
life by herding sheep with a friend on the further side of the 
Reservation. Pathetically, Miss Thackara remarked, "We ring our 
dear chapel bell; the Indians all come to prayers; we teach them 
all we can, but we miss the interpreter." 


The 24th Annual Report of the Westchester Branch, covering 
the period from May 1, 1910 to May 1, 1911, referred to the 
retirement of Miss Schuyler as chairman, on account of failing 
health, and the election of Mrs. Samuel Thorne, Jr., to take her 
place. Mrs. Thorne in years to come would remember the mission in 
her will, and a building stands today in the Good Shepherd com- 
pound known as the Thorne building. 


Rose Wauneka was among the hundreds of Navajo women who came 
in the early part of this century to Good Shepherd Mission. She 
is first referenced in the Jenkins manuscript as an entry in the 
events of 1932 with the statement, "...the marriage of Rose 
Crosby, who for a number of years has been a faithful and con- 
stant helper, to James Wauneka, a fellow-laborer in the vine- 
yard..." 
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Mrs. Wauneka’s story was told in "We Walk in Beauty" [Ho’- 
zho’go Na Shadoo], a Resource Guide for the 1976-77 Church School 
Missionary Offering project. Because Grandmother Wauneka’s story 
likely parallels the experiences of many other Navajo women of 
her generation, we quote from the Resource Guide: 


I was born at Black Mountain - way up on Black Moun- 
tain. Now I don’t know what happened, but I came to know my 
mother and father were not together. I think he married 
another woman. He was working at Good Shepherd and that’s 
why I think they took me to Good Shepherd in my fourth year 
for a while and then back to Black Mountain to my grandmoth- 
er. You see I was living with my grandmother since I was 
small. 

Everyone came home to Black Mountain to live. And in 
the springtime, we had to help herd the little lambs; and 
that is about all I did until I was seven, when we come to 
Chinle. 

At Black Mountain we have to go three miles up the 
mountain to get a jugful of water; and there were so many 
people at that one small spring that we had to wait 2-3 
hours to fill our bucket. 

During those years it was hard to get food. The people 
don’t have no flour. They have to grind corn. We had to 
gather wild tea in the summer. That’s all the "coffee" we 
have, and it wasn’t much of anything! We don’t know what 
candy means. But we have plenty of goat’s milk to drink with 
corn bread, made all different ways: blue bread, dumplings 
and mush. And my grandmother know how to make goat’s milk 
cheese, and she cook it like you cook mutton, and it come 
out with a brown crust. I don’t know how she did it. 

And then we had roast corn and dry corn like popcorn, 
like the Hopi have. And in the evening you cook the corn on 
the cob and then brown it in a frying pan. It was our favor- 
ite: popcorn. 

And we pick all kinds of berries - several kinds you 
can eat. They grow in certain spots on the mountain and 
taste salty. Also, grape bushes, a little bigger. My grand- 
mother boil it and then she grind it and we eat it with a 
little white clay - good for stomach ache. 

Also we have wild potatoes, and they also grow in 
certain places. You boil them all day and mix a little clay 
with them. And we have some kind of [vegetables]; they look 
like onions but they grew this tall [waist high]. And we had 
wild bananas in certain places; they grow tall like yucca. 
We grind and it was real sweet, but you could eat too much 
of it. 

We almost eat everything, even off the trees. There 
were some fruit trees in Canyon de Chelly. And, of course, 
pinon: roast, eat raw, and grind. 

Later, when I was six or seven, there is a trading post 
but too darn far and too little money. They just bring home 
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a little from there. Some of the people used to be really 
wild, so they keep us out of town. Now they know about 
coffee and sugar and flour. The only trading post was Hub- 
bell’s - 50-60 miles - all day and overnight trip. 

We had no rope for working anything. So my Grandmother 
made rope by braiding wool just like hair, so the boys could 
catch their horses. Same kind of wool rope for bridles; and 
then, if they don’t want their horses to go way off, they 
have wool ropes to hobble them. 

Mother said when I was four or five years old, Good 
Shepherd Mission was a hospital. One of my sisters was there 
sick. Mother took me to Good Shepherd; and then she said 
there were some children who were baptized, so she put me in 
to get baptized in 1908. Then all the family have gone back 
to that Black Mountain you see from Chinle where my grand- 
mother was living. 

They start the school in Chinle in 1911 or 1913. They 
were hunting for school children around, hogan to hogan. My 
grandmother had to give me up. I was seven years old. We 
went to school about five years and they start talking about 
sending us away to school and ask us where we want to go. I 
sign up for Sherman Institute. At that time you sign up for 
three or five years. 

We left Chinle in 1920, in May, and of course I went to 
school three years and my last year I was there I got tra- 
choma - Yuma kids all had it. We caught it. So my time was 
up and I came back to Fort Defiance, and went straight into 
the hospital at Good Shepherd and the eye doctor said I had 
to stay. 

And I found a lady named Anne Cady in charge. And it 
was a head hospital: eyes, tonsils and ears. Doctor comes 
from Fort Defiance every afternoon and he did all the sur- 
gery. He was an eye specialist. One nurse worked there at 
the Mission and one housemother. Some of the patients had to 
stay there all the time. The patients - sometimes 15, 20, 25 
~ had to stay and be fed. There was a cook for the patients 
and a cook for the staff: Miss Cady, Miss Davenport, the 
nurse and a boy to haul the coal and do maintenance, and the 
interpreter - about five people and a laundry lady. 

There was no priest there, and where those trees are 
there were old sheds for chickens, turkeys and rabbits. We 
ate that and mutton, mutton, mutton. And I was a patient for 
three months. Operation on my eyes and I got my sight back 
better, and then one afternoon the doctor said I was all 
right and what did I want to do. I thought it over: What 
shall I do? I haven’t gone home. Then I said to Miss Cady, 
"I don’t think I’11 go back to school." 

I thought the Mission had help me in every way through 
prayer, and I said I would like to come back here and help 
you with the work because the Mission help me for three 
months. There is lots to do. I could wash dishes or help for 
three months and then I/’1l think about what I want to do. 
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Miss Cady said, "You are the first one to want to pay 
back the Mission." And so, after I spent one month in Many 
Farms, I came back and I help everywhere. And we all went to 
church, and we all had to help interpret and I don’t know 
how to do it, but I try and try. The church was full every 
Sunday. People come by wagon and by walking. And that’s how 
I started knowing about church. I started reading and think- 
ing. 

And then she [Miss Cady] pushed me out everywhere to 
tell about the Mission. And to everyone who come, she sent 
for me to tell them. This went on for a whole year. I forgot 
how many months. She gave me a regular job. She knew I could 
do lots of things. I took the cook’s job for patients about 
two years. 

The Mission had cooking chickens, turkeys, for the 
staff to eat. We had to feed them and clean them and some of 
the patient boys helped. We plant vegetables...beans, on- 
ions, tomatoes, corn. We had to irrigate the vegetables. 

My husband and I, we got married at Good Shepherd 
Mission, and of course there was no one from his family who 
knew about coming to church. My husband only went through 
fourth grade and I used to teach him every night - writing 
and English and talk about church, what it really was and 
that he’s not only a Mission worker, he’s working for the 
Lord; and that’s what I teach him. I also used to teach the 
staff writing and English after work. We had fun and we 
learned to pray. 

I was always from the Mission for a while. My husband 
took sick. And then at the end of his life he told me you 
should go on with Good Shepherd Mission and don’t ever leave 
your church; he told me, with our little kids standing 
there. And that made me feel even more that the Mission was 
important. That was many years ago. 

And, now, I have moved back to my own place. My girls 
have married and I have grandchildren, and I work again 
taking care of them. A few years ago I was chosen by the 
Chapter to be in the PAC Parents Committee...I go to confer- 
ences to study bilingual education and teach kids [Navajo 
language) here in the Window Rock schools. I am working for 
all the people in the community. I try to teach them to help 
one another and to love one another. As our Lord said, "Love 
your neighbor." Those words are in my heart all the time. 
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CHAPTER VII 
ANNE E. CADY - UTO MISSIONARY 


Out of Alaska to Fort Defiance, in 1915, came a nurse - a 
woman who became far more than a nurse, but a great missionary 
who was destined to build up the whole life and influence of Good 
Shepherd Hospital. This was Miss Anne E. Cady, who had been a 
United Thank Offering missionary of the Woman’s Auxiliary in 
Alaska. Due to the severity of the climate, Miss Cady’s health 
had broken, but after a few months of rest, she was eager for 
work again. When invited to go to Fort Defiance, she cheerfully 
accepted the appointment for she was especially well fitted and 
qualified for the position because of her former experience and 
because the rigorous climate of northern Arizona would give her 
scant discomfort compared to that of Alaska. 


She was warmly welcomed by Miss Thackara not only as nurse 
but as assistant superintendent. Her coming was most timely, for 
Miss Thackara was beginning to feel the effects of her long years 
of self-sacrificing service. Miss Cady quickly proved her capa- 
bilities and commitment. Three years after Miss Cady’s arrival, 
Miss Thackara retired - on October 1, 1919 - after 25 years of 
active service. She could resign with good grace and complete 
satisfaction, because she could turn over the work to one who was 
so well fitted to take her place and to carry on with every 
chance of success. Well might Miss Cady report, "She has left 
behind her an influence which only the consecrated life of a 
‘gentlewoman’ could leave, and which will be felt for years to 
come." 


Miss Cady propagated growth of the Navajo work until her 
retirement a quarter of a century later. She initiated a field 
work program which Good Shepherd has continued. Lively 
congregations still worship at two outstation chapels which Miss 
Cady began - St. Anne’s Chapel at Sawmill, 14 miles to the north; 
St. Luke’s at Navajo, New Mexico; St. Mark’s at Coal- mine, eight 
miles to the east. 


In the next decade, little by little new buildings were 
added and old ones enlarged on the 48-acre plot deeded by the 
Navajos. A central heating was installed; an electric plant 
replaced all the old hand lamps that had for many years been a 
menace and nuisance. The Westchester women sent $1,500 for hos- 
pital equipment and funds to erect a stone entrance to the com- 
pound. The entrance, surmounted by a cross, took the place of an 
iron ranch gate. A legacy from the estate of Joanna Hagan of 
Philadelphia was used to build, just north of the main building, 
a stone house containing two bedrooms and a bath which could be 
used as a guest house for visitors. Many of the old buildings are 
today still in use for the delivery of community social and 
economic development programs. 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary of West Virginia and Mrs. J. Hull 
Browning of Newark presented Miss Cady with a new Ford automo- 
bile. The many trips to Gallup and across the rough country of 
the Reservation previously had to be made in freight wagons, but 
now the Ford afforded new comfort and convenience. 


Two major events in the life of the mission occurred in the 
mid-1920s. Miss Thackara came back to Good Shepherd for a wonder- 
ful Christmas visit, and remained for several pleasure-filled 
several months. 


The second event was far less joyful. Bishop Atwood reached 
retirement age and was replaced by Walter Mitchell who was 
serving in New Jersey. Bishop Mitchell deemed that as a church 
institution, Good Shepherd’s superintendent should be a clergyman 
rather than a woman, rationalizing need for regular chaplain and 
"it might be embarrassing for him to serve under a woman!" 

Though women founded the mission and successfully ran it for 
three decades, the bishop now required a male superintendent! 
Miss Cady was obliged to step down from her official position to 
become assistant superintendent. She accepted the demotion with 
grace and continued her work. The bishop appointed as superinten- 
dent the Rev. William B. Heagerty, M.D., whose medical experience 
was expected to be an advantage. His stay was brief. 


Another transition was quietly occurring. Miss Cady had 
spoken to the need of a school, and that the new wing on the main 
building would make room for such a school. This had become quite 
a necessity because so many of the children had to undergo 
treatment for their eyes three times a day, but were free to go 
about during the rest of the day, which made it important that 
they should have some kind of teaching. The government school 
would not admit them. Miss Gertrude Dame of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
already a UTO Worker, came as a teacher and 22 children enrolled. 


Archdeacon Jenkins describes behavior of the children being 
treated for trachoma. He wrote: 


Three times a day they came for treatment. They would 
sit quietly around in the room waiting for turns and chat- 
ting almost merrily, as if they had come for entertainment. 
One by one these little folk, some hardly more than infants, 
would climb or be lifted up to the operating table and lie 
down while their poor little eyes were "blue-stoned," which 
was the regular treatment in those days and it was a painful 
process at best. But there was never a cry or a squirm - 
just a gritting of the teeth until the soothing argyrol ona 
bit of cotton could be applied. Then down they would get and 
make their way out of the room with cotton held to their 
eyes. As some of the little ones would be temporarily blind- 
ed by the process, others would lead them out and around to 
their dormitory. Of course there were older patients who had 
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to be treated, and it was a common sight to see a little 
child leading an old man or an old woman along the board- 
walks. They seem never to forget this helping one another. 
The Navajos in general have a taciturn dignity, stoic pas- 
sivity, and pride of their race, which so often marks their 
bearing and their features. 


Gradually Good Shepherd became an orphanage. The government 
assumed more medical responsibilities for trachoma patients, but 
when the children were discharged, many had no home to return to, 
so they remained at the mission. The Reservation superintendent 
and Chee Dodge, the head man of the whole tribe, heartily ap- 
proved this new plan and Miss Cady entered into this new program 
with hearty cooperation. 


Meantime, Dr. Heagerty resigned and departed. The bishop 
sent Archdeacon Jenkins as temporary superintendent to assume 
charge of the religious work of the mission with Miss Cady. Miss 
Rose Crosby (Wauneka), a Navajo, would continue as helper. An 
attractive rectory had been built just across the driveway from 
the main building. Archdeacon Jenkins and his sister, Miss Lucy 
H. Jenkins, were the first occupants of the new rectory. 


In July of 1929 the new superintendent, the Rev. Walter L. 
Beckwith arrived. In connection with the program of the orphanage 
and school, regular evangelistic visits were made to Indian camps 
by Beckwith and Miss Cady, assisted by Tsi-Hi Notah as interpret- 
er. Though Beckwith soon departed, the ever capable Miss Cady 
carried on, setting up clinics and classes at distant trading 
posts. Archdeacon Jenkins described evangelistic outreach activi- 
ties thusly: 


On Sundays a truck-load of mission children would 
accompany Miss Cady and Tsi-Hi Notah, and regular preaching 
services would be held, the children joining lustily in the 
singing of Gospel hymns from the Navajo hymnal. 

One of the most important field stations was at a saw 
mill, about 15 miles north of Fort Defiance and on very high 
land, the altitude being nearly 9,000 feet. Here were sever- 
al good cottages of officials and other employees, and many 
Indians came from their homes to work at the mill. Miss Cady 
started visiting this settlement, doing clinical work and 
holding services in a school house. 


In 1932 the bishop sent yet another clergyman, the Rev. S.W. 
Creasy, to be superintendent of Good Shepherd Mission. Miss Cady 
was again demoted to assistant. He would stay scarcely two years. 


Miss Janet Waring, Vice President for Woman’s Auxiliary for 
the Diocese of New York, wrote an article for Spirit of Missions 
in which she described a visit to Good Shepherd Mission in 1929. 
She informed of attempting in a rainstorm to reach the mission by 
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In 1938 the total population of the mission reached 44 
children. In 1940, Mr. Helms, filled with great hopes, 
planned an enlarged progran. Alas! There came a deplorable 
set-back in a staggering cut in missionary appropriations in 
many places. However, more confirmations than ever were 
recorded, and this largely because of the work at Sawmill. 


Most encouraging was an unexpected gift from the east. Mrs. 
Samuel (Ethel Chaney) Thorne of New York had been a great sup- 
porter of missionary work in general, and her greatest joy was in 
the Good Shepherd work among the Navajos. She left in her will 
the residue of her estate to the Woman’s Auxiliary of New York to 
be used as they saw fit in advancing missionary work. The first 
and largest appropriation from this fund was made to the Good 
Shepherd Mission for a Thorne Memorial dining room, kitchen, 
school, and living quarters building. Construction was initially 
contracted to a white man who failed to perform. Howard McKinley, 
with his usual foresight and courage, said, "We Navajos can build 
the building; we don’t need a white man." The work began. 


Miss Cady retired in 1940 after 25 years of dedicated and 
devoted service. War came to America the next year and Helms was 
called to become a chaplain in the Army Air Corps. Then two other 
clergy came and went - the Rev. Cecil Harris and the Rev. Hector 
Thompson. 


However, in 1943 a clergyman came to stay a full decade. He 
was the Rev. David W. Clark, who with his father and brother 
John, had been missionaries among the Sioux Indians. Early in his 
tenure Good Shepherd entered into yet another phase of service, 
that of working cooperatively with the newly established Navajo 
Child Welfare Office which assumed child placement responsibili- 
ties. Previously all matters of child case study, admittance and 
care were investigated, financed and followed through by the 
mission staff. The new tribal program purchased foster care 
services from the mission, at $40 per month per child, for 60 
children. Good Shepherd offered the children placed there a 
nurturing and secure atmosphere and supplied their personal needs 
and clothing during the school year. 


Until 1942, the mission had operated a school of eight 
grades for resident orphan children and a few boarders from a 
distance. Then, the boarding school was closed and the facility 
functioned as a dormitory for students attending the government 
school. 


With spiritual shepherding by Clark and his helpers, bap- 
tisms and confirmations increased. Meanwhile, Bishop Mitchell 
retired, succeeded by the Rt. Rev. Arthur Barksdale Kinsolving 
II, a member of a large and influential church family. His father 
had been missionary bishop of Brazil. : 
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CHAPTER IX 
POST-WAR YEARS AT GOOD SHEPHERD 


In the early post-war years the Division of Town and Country 
Work of the National Council of the Church established an inter- 
cultural rural institute for graduate students which operated for 
10 weeks each summer. Twelve students worked at Good Shepherd. 
Additionally, the mission became closely associated with the 
Committee on Literacy for the Navajos, a project of Home Missions 
Council of the federal Council of Churches. Under leadership of 
Howard McKinley, the literacy program headquartered at Good 
Shepherd worked on translation of parts of the prayer book into 
the Navajo language. 


In 1948 the mission launched yet another new program when a 
school opened for pre-school age children - a predecessor of the 
Head Start initiative. Twenty children, many non-English speak- 
ing, were enrolled. 


Another innovative approach was pioneered by the mission 
with a Shepherd’s School, an outreach to children who spent their 
youth in remote areas of the Reservation shepherding the family’s 
sheep. Twenty were brought to Good Shepherd twice annually for 
instruction and care. Archdeacon Jenkins provides an image 
thusly: 


To appreciate this new school one should visit the 
Reservation in its more remote parts, climb up on a rock and 
glance over the surrounding fields to find a flock of sheep. 
Among them or nearby is a child in somber clothing, but 
perhaps a spot of bright color in a blouse or sweater. 
Nobody else is seen, but very likely there will be a dog or 
two. It is a picturesque but pathetic sight, and makes one 
glad that there is now this little school. 

In the fall of 1952, a term of this school was hela in 
a remote area 100 miles from the Mission, and in this situa- 
tion more adults were reached than is possible in the resi- 
dence school and their enthusiasm was as great as the child- 
ren’s. This program reaches children who cannot take part in 
the. established school program and brings them to ways of 
Christian living. And yet the old Navajo values are prized 
and conserved as far as possible and helpful, as in fact 
they are in all the Mission enterprises. The teacher in 
charge of this enterprise is thoroughly trained in social 
anthropology and in educational methods for teaching non- 
English speaking children and adults. Her associate is a 
Navajo woman. 


Other examples of vitality during the decade in which David 
Clark served as vicar of Good Shepherd included a scholarship 
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program to assist young Navajos in their study way from the 
Reservation. 


During Clark’s tenure, the work at Sawmill and Coalmine 
experienced significant growth. A community house was built at 
Sawmill and electricity - at last - installed, though help of 
volunteer electricians. The organized work which was so patiently 
begun and carried on by Miss Cady was appropriately called St. 
Anne’s Mission. Over the New Mexico state line, at the old coal 
mine station, after holding services for 14 years in a tiny house 
and in an old garage, permission was granted by the Navajo 
Council to erect a suitable building, and a community house was 
dedicated on July 10, 1952 as St. Mark’s Mission. 


From the vicar’s progress report, mailed to friends of the 
Mission, is written: 


In the past 10 years [(1942-1952] the church’s ministry 
among the Navajo people has moved forward at Good Shepherd 
Mission with the cooperation of several thousand people to 
whom this News Letter is sent. Because of your constant 
response to the extreme needs of the Navajo People your 
church has restored the plant of 10 buildings to a useful 
center for its field program and a mission home for orphans. 
One hundred thousand dollars have been expended on this 
restoration, and $33,000 on the Thorne building, which 
(after many years) is now two-thirds completed and in daily 
use. At outlying stations, two community houses have been 
erected. Furnishing for all these buildings have been put in 
excellent condition. 

Five workers now use personal cars, which, with a 
mission-owned truck and "suburban" (station wagon) have 
greatly extended the range of our ministry; with these 
increased facilities for travel, regular work has been 
established in six outlying areas. The staff of the mission 
has grown from six in 1942 to 20 in 1952. Our family of 
orphan children has increased from 25 to 60. The larger 
parish congregation of Good Shepherd Mission now numbers 
about a thousand baptized persons, with hundreds more affil- 
jated in one way or another, and seeking to learn more about 
the kingdom of God among men. In the past 10 years there 
have been 819 baptisms and 292 confirmations. The Navajo 
people are now participating in the organized life of the 
church. In 1942 there were 10 members in the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary; now there are 75 members in four groups. There is a 
chapter of the Girls’ Friendly Society and a junior branch 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

In 1942 there were 15 children in Sunday school; now 
there are 400 enrolled in Christian education classes, with 
a full-time director of Christian Education on staff. A 
Bishop’s Committee of seven members has been functioning for 
several years. The annual appropriation by the National 
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Council for work at this mission has been increased from 
$3,000 in 1942 to $11,200 in 1952. With a steadily increas- 
ing membership, the congregation of Good Shepherd Mission 
has assumed a greater share in the church’s mission to 
others. In 1944 the combined quota and assessment totaled 
$63; for 1952 more than $1,000 has been given for the gener- 
al missionary work of the whole church. 


It was also during Clark’s tenure that a young New Yorker 
and Yale graduate came to Good Shepherd. Arriving in 1950 to 
serve as Clark’s assistant, was Davis Given, a candidate for holy 
orders, soon to be ordained to the diaconate, and in due time was 
advanced to the priesthood by Bishop Kinsolving. The Rev. Given 
would eventually become the mission’s vicar and superintendent, 
serving until 1962. 


Clark resigned in 1953 and was replaced by the Rev. Paul L. 
West, who left after a single year. During that memorable year, 
however came a gift which would change the landscape of the old 
mission compound. 


The Arthur Vining Davis Foundation granted $250,000 for 
construction of a new and larger chapel and clergy residence. The 
old chapel built as a loving memorial to Miss Cornelia Jay 44 
years previously had cracking walls and because it had been con- 
structed on partly filled land, it was no longer entirely safe. 
Given in memory of Elisabeth H. Davis by her husband, Arthur 
Vining Davis, the chapel had as architect the renowned John Gah 
Meem whose buildings surround the Santa Fe plaza, and whose 
father had been a missionary in Brazil serving under Bishop 
Kinsolving’s father, the Bishop of Southern Brazil. 


Work was begun on the chapel in the fall of 1954, and the 
bishop laid the cornerstone of the partly completed building in 
January 1955. The chapel was strikingly designed to harmonize 
with the land and people; Navajo craftsmanship and symbolism are 
represented in its vessels and furnishing. The first services in 
the new chapel were held during Holy Week of 1955 beginning with 
Maundy Thursday, followed, of course, with services on Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday. 


On July 10, 1955, the magnificent new chapel was consecrated 
by Bishop Kinsolving in presence of the Bishop of Utah and Bishop 
Coadjutor of Rio Grande. Among other eminent visitors were the 
donor, Arthur Vining Davis; the architect, John Gah Meem; the 
Ven. Vine Deloria of South Dakota, and superintendents of other 
Episcopal missions among the Navajo. The three bishops joined in 
confirming a class of 30 from Good Shepherd and its preaching and 
outstations. 
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The Trail Ahead, published in 1955 by the National Council 
of the Episcopal Church, describes the consecration of the new 
chapel: 


Four hundred Navajos and two hundred non-Indians came 
together at the Mission of the Good Shepherd, to participate 
in the dedication of the new chapel. A non-Navajo-speaking 
Indian clergyman preached; his words were interpreted by a 
Navajo. After the service there was a procession to the new 
clergy house which too was dedicated. In the traditional 
Navajo manner feasting followed, and in the background there 
was Navajo music by Navajo musicians. The service was one 
the Navajos themselves had requested as the proper way to 
launch the use of the new mission buildings. 


One is left to wonder if the unidentified "non-Navajo- 
speaking Indian clergyman" who preached was, in fact, the Ven. 
Vine Deloria. 


Unfortunately, the chapel was constructed on shifting soil 
and two extensive structural repairs have been required, includ- 
ing one as recently as 1990, for which the Arthur Vining Davis 
Foundation and United Thank Offering provided funding. 
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CHAPTER X 
JURISDICTIONAL TRANSITION 


Hierarchy of the Church, as far back as the 1950s fretted 
over "what to do about the Navajos" - often without consulting 
with the Navajos. Since Episcopal diocesan boundaries do not 
coincide with boundaries of the Navajo Reservation, Episcopal 
mission among the largest Indian tribe was under jurisdiction of 
three different dioceses - Arizona, Utah and New Mexico. Though 
Episcopal mission at Good Shepherd was the oldest, there was also 
mission elsewhere because other courageous women had ventured 
into the high desert to bring medical assistance to the Navajo. 


Mattie Cc. Peters came into the San Juan valley, near Farmn- 
ington, New Mexico, in 1917 to establish a-small 20-bed hospital 
which provided the only medical care for the entire eastern sweep 
of the Reservation. Miss Peters’ old hospital today serves as 
office for Navajoland Area Mission. In 1923 medical mission had 
been hesitantly begun by another dauntless woman, Laura M. 
Parmelee, in the isolated Utah Strip of the Navajo Reservation. 
During her first year she treated 928 dispensary cases. The Utah 
work was dramatically revived in 1942 with arrival of the Rev. 
Harold Baxter Liebler, who is said to have baptized 10,000 
Navajos. 


Thoughtful church leaders agreed that the separation of the 
Church’s missions into three dioceses was not in harmony with 
other Navajo tribal activities, and that the unique language and 
culture of the Navajo people required a unified plan for mission. 
A plan, however, was slow to evolve. 


Meanwhile the work at Good Shepherd and its outstations went 
on. Davis Given continued as vicar and superintendent until 1962. 
Bishop Kinsolving also retired in 1962 and was succeeded by the 
Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Harte, who as a young priest had worked among 
Osage Indians in Oklahoma. During the next half dozen years, the 
bishop would send a half dozen priests to serve Good Shepherd - 
E. Jack Fowler, Reginald Rodriguez (the first Indian; he was from 
nearby Laguna Pueblo), Richard Stinson (who appointed the first 
Navajo field workers), John R. Davis, DeWitt Smith, and in 1968 
came a Sioux priest, Harold S. Jones, whose brief tenure is yet 
reverently remembered. 


It was during these years that a young Navajo was growing up 
a few miles to the east of Good Shepherd in a tiny community 
called Coalmine. He was Steven Tsosie Plummer, born in 1944 ina 
hogan near St. Mark’s mission. Young Plummer grew up in a non- 
English speaking home - his father was a miner at the gigantic 
Peabody open pit mine. Young Steven worked a while at the mine 
after dropping out of school as a 9th grader. His destiny, 
however, would not be that of a miner - nor school dropout. After 
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considering whether to study to be a medicine man, as had been 
two of his grandfathers, Plummer decided to prepare for the 
priesthood of the Episcopal Church and his decision would have 
enormous impact on the Episcopal Church in Navajoland. 


Confirmed at Good Shepherd, young Plummer came under the 
mentorship of a Santee Sioux priest - Harold S. Jones — who was 
named vicar of Good Shepherd in 1968, serving the mission until 
he was elected Suffragan Bishop of South Dakota in 1971 and thus 
became the first American Indian bishop in the Episcopal Church. 
Among Plummer’s other mentors were Fr. James Thompson, the 
assistant to the vicar, and June Couraud, a Boston-born volunteer 
in mission who came to work among the Navajo in the late 1960s 
and remained for a quarter century. After returning to Albu- 
querque Indian School, Plummer took courses at Cook Christian 
Training School, Tempe, Arizona; Phoenix Junior College and, in 
1975 after two years’ study was granted a certificate from Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California. 


Bishop Harte presided at the most colorful ordination of his 
long career when the first Navajo, Steven Plummer, was ordained 
to the diaconate at the rim of Canyon de Chelly, a site of 
breath-taking beauty which is revered as a holy place in Navajo 
tradition and said to be the home of Spider Woman, who taught the 
Navajo how to weave. 


Good Shepherd would be served for two years by the new 
Navajo priest and he would thence be sent to the Utah region. 


Meanwhile the dialogue continued on structure of the Navajo 
jurisdiction. In 1973 the House of Bishops rejected a proposal 
for a Navajo diocese but directed that a Navajo Council be 
formed. For several years the Navajo Episcopal Council and the 
diocesan bishops tediously worked, step by step, to gradually 
bring the mission into one jurisdiction. In 1977 the House of 
Bishops voted to unify Navajo work into a single jurisdiction and 
Good Shepherd mission became a part of the Navajoland Area Mis- 
sion, a singularly unique structure of the Episcopal Church. 


The decade - 1977 to 1987 - was indeed a transitional period 
in Navajoland. Canonical organization absorbed the early years; 
the Rt. Rev. Otis Charles, then of Utah, was Bishop-in-Charge. In 
1979 the Rt. Rev. Frederick W. Putnam, former Suffragan Bishop of 
Oklahoma, was appointed full-time resident bishop, serving 
through 1982. In 1983 the Rt. Rev. Wes Frensdorff, then of 
Nevada, was appointed interim bishop on a quarter-time basis. 


Mrs. Margaret Hardy, an aunt of Steven Plummer, came as a 


baby, in the days of Miss Cady, to Good Shepherd Mission. Arch- 
deacon Jenkins, referring to her as Margaret Plummer, wrote: 
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Her home had been in a most picturesque spot, on top of 
a wooded hill, just off the Coalmine road. Her mother had 
died when the baby was about 15 months old and her father 
felt that he could not properly take care of the child, so 
he sent her to Good Shepherd. She grew up at the mission and 
was sent to Phoenix College and returned to work at the 
mission as a stenographer. 


Mrs. Hardy was to become a lay pastor, a position she has 
held for many years. She recently spoke of the slow transition 
which consolidated the Navajo into a single structure of the 
Episcopal Church. She said: 


While all that conversation about consolidation was 
going on we at Good Shepherd just went on about our busi- 
ness. Fr. Jones’s assistant was Fr. James Thompson. After 
Fr. Jones left us, we had Fr. Edward 0. Moore. His brother 
is Canon Roswell Moore who was Province VIII President. In 
30 years’ time, we have had 17 priests and six bishops. 
We've seen lots of change!" 


The Rev. Philip Allen, an Oglala Sioux, served as Good 
Shepherd vicar from 1979-84. Chair of National Committee on 
Indian Work in the early 1970s, Fr. Allen had also served Indian 
congregations in South Dakota, Iowa and Nevada and after five 
years at Good Shepherd he went to Minneapolis to serve All 
Saint’s, one of the fastest growing urban Indian churches of the 
country and subsequently, he was appointed archdeacon for Indian 
work in the Diocese of Minnesota. Fr. Allen was elected the first 
chair of the newly organized Episcopal Council of Indian Minis- 
tries and as provincial representative to the Executive Council, 
he became a national figure in church polity. 


Good Shepherd between 1984 and 1986 saw four interim vicars 
come and go: John Byron, William Tye, Jack Fowler and David Gipp. 


Bishop Frensdorff continued shepherding the Navajoland 
Council toward empowerment in church polity - a consummate 
reversal from early missionizing mentality which not only perpet- 
uated paternalism but created dependence. 


Of far greater importance has been the change in attitude, 
albeit slow, within the church which at last credentialed native 
values and recognized that Christianity can be communicated in 
the Navajo’s own cultural terms. The ancient rites are powerful 
forces; the concept of harmony and balance is desperately sought 
by the belagana (non-Navajo) to heal a fractured world; the 
"pagan" became the teacher. 


Margaret Hardy will on occasion speak of the Navajo tradi- 
tional beliefs ~ of skinwalkers and witches, "sings" and sacred 
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mountains, creation stories and healing ceremonies. Foremost, she 
speaks of harmony and unity. She recently wrote: 


I was brought to Good Shepherd when I was 15 months 
old. The Church raised me, gave me an education, and provid- 
ed a job. For these things I am thankful. 

The Church put their ideas in our minds and ways. They 
meant well but they forgot that we were Navajos - that we 
had our own culture and traditions. This is my history, too. 

‘Today the Church is turning around to listen to us. We 
are getting respect for who we are, and we in turn respect 
the Church and all our brothers and sisters in Christ. As I 
sit here I know God is in command of our future together. I 
know Nilchi Divini (the Holy Spirit) is among us. Through 
the Son we are one. Praise the Lord! 


In 1986 a young native of Massachusetts who had worked in 
Tanzania as well as Wind River Reservation in Wyoming was called 
by Good Shepherd. He was George Sumner who departed in 1989 for 
doctoral study at Yale. 


Bishop Frensdorff, meanwhile, was grooming Fr. Plummer for 
leadership in Navajoland Area Mission. In 1985 the bishop elevat- 
ed the Navajo priest to "Adah Sedahi" - Presiding Elder. He 
thenceforth presided - and provided bi-lingual translation - at 
convocations and council meetings jointly with the bishop. 


The Episcopal Church’s 69th General convention in Detroit in 
1988 agreed to allow the uniquely structured Area Mission to 
select its next bishop, subject to affirmation by the House of 
Bishops. Heretofore, Navajoland’s bishop had been appointed by 
the Presiding Bishop. 


Bishop Frensdorff, who had always insisted on title of 
"interim" bishop of Navajoland, had announced the previous year 
that he would resign as Navajoland bishop in the autumn of 1988. 
Resignation, however, would not be his fate; he was killed in the 
spring in a tragic plane crash at the rim of the Grand Canyon. 


After receiving recommendations from Navajoland Council, the 
Most Reverend Edmond L. Browning, appointed the Rt. Rev. William 
Wolfrum, Suffragan of Colorado, as part-time interim to serve 
until Navajoland had time to designate its choice. 


At June convocation in the summer of 1989, Steven Plummer 
was chosen by the Navajos as their next bishop; the House of 
Bishops in September ratified their choice. 


Good Shepherd Mission was the unofficial host for the 
consecration of the 853rd bishop of the American Church, an event 
which joyously blended Anglican liturgy and Navajo ceremony. 
Fourteen bishops joined in laying hands on the third American 
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Indian bishop of the Church after a Navajo medicine man sang a 
portion of the "beauty way" chant as he sprinkled corn pollen on 
the bishop-elect and his family, and later 14 bishops joined in 
laying hands on the grandson of two Navajo medicine men. 


The next morning, March 11, 1990, Bishop Plummer celebrated 
Holy Eucharist at Good Shepherd where he had been confirmed. 


Navajoland was joint host ‘with the Diocese of Arizona for 
the 70th General Convention in Phoenix in July 1991. "Look: 
forward to beauty," chanted Alfred Yazzie, a Navajo medicine man 
from Fort Defiance, as he gently sprinkled pollen while circling 
the altar with Bishop Plummer for the opening service. The press 
acclaimed the American Indian ceremonial worship service, in 
which some 80 Indians from across America participated, the 
highlight of an otherwise troubled General Convention. Among 
those sharing wisdom of an ancient heritage with an audience of 
8,000 were the four Indian bishops of the American Church - 
retired South Dakota Suffragan Harold Jones, Bishop William 
Wantland of Eau Claire, Bishop Steve Charleston of Alaska and 
Bishop Plummer. Highly visible were 40 Navajo and Niobrara (South 
Dakota Sioux) youth - trainees for 21st century leadership of the 
Indian Episcopal Church. 


Good Shepherd Mission in 1992 celebrates a centennial - it 
was 1892 that a layman-teacher named George H. Wadleigh came as a 
forerunner to Fort Defiance. Though his stay was but for a brief 
nine months, this man whose subsequent life is wholly lost in 
history, must have planted seeds that grew in this rugged obdu- 
rate land where the old people at dusk still see skinwalkers mov- 
ing up mysterious arroyos through pinon and juniper undergrowth. 


Leaves of Miss Eliza Thackara’s cottonwood trees still 
rustle in the evening breeze that moves in fits and spurts across 
the old Good Shepherd compound. Her white limestone hospital 
building has weathered considerably during its 95 harsh winters, 
but it still serves as center of a Navajo Episcopal community. 


Miss Thackara - and the Westchester women ~- will be glad to 
know that the ministry she started on this high arid plateau in 
the southeastern edge of the vast Navajo Nation is in the good 
hands of a uniquely sensitized belagana (white) priest, Mark 
MacDonald, who came with his young bride as vicar in 1989. The 
young couple immediately began study of the difficult Navajo 
language. During his first year as vicar communicant strength of 
the southeast region of Navajoland Area Mission showed a 28 
percent growth pattern. 


The woman whom the Navajos named "Woman Who Laughs" must 
surely smile. 
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END NOTES 


A single copy of a 1954 manuscript, written by Arizona retired 
Archdeacon J. Rockwood Jenkins, surfaced in late winter of 1992, 
circuitously falling into the hands of the current Good Shepherd 
vicar, Fr. Mark MacDonald, through a communicant of his former 
parish in Portland, Oregon. 


It is from the archdeacon’s exhaustive research that the early 
history of the 100-year-old mission at Good Shepherd is herein 
recorded. His material came from the voluminous correspondence 
between Eliza Thackara and the Westchester Branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary as well as from archival materials of the Diocese of 
Arizona and the old Indian Rights Association of Philadelphia. 


Born in Worcester, Massachusetts in 1869, a graduate of Harvard 
in 1891 and Episcopal Theological Seminary in 1895, Archbishop 
Jenkins came to Arizona in 1909 and served as archdeacon of the 
diocese, 1914-1943. First visiting Good Shepherd Mission in 1923, 
he served as its interim vicar in the summer of 1929. At age 85 
he completed the manuscript, tediously typed in all capitals, 
elite face and single spaced. He died in 1963. 


Written in prosaic 19th century language, the manuscript - 
perhaps unintentionally - presents the author’s dilemma about 
Navajo culture and traditional religion in context with Chris- 
tianity. While the aging archdeacon, a product of European 
ethnocentric mindset, finds merit in the Navajo values, he was 
unable to overcome a dogmatic threat. His enigmatic view is 
exemplified when he wrote: 


I found the Navajo to be a decidedly religious people and 
that their religion entered into every aspect of life. Now 
that sounds very well but the facts are that their religion 
is definitely pagan and has many decidedly demoralizing 
ideas and practices which are centered about their hopeless- 
ly superstitious dread of the shin-dee, or evil spirits.... 
And yet it does have certain very fine expressions and 
customs that seemingly border on Christian devotion, and 
almost puts us to shame in our habits of worship. 


While the venerable archdeacon never resolved his own personal 
quandary, his writing does, in fact, sketch the dawn of an 
evolvement which now recognizes that native traditional spiritu- 
ality has value in the Christian world and that Christianity can 
be communicated in the Navajo’s own cultural terms. The 70th 
General Convention of the Episcopal Church witnessed this evolve- 
ment when a Navajo "Hataathlii " (singer/healer/ medicine man) 
chanted from the Beauty Way ceremony at opening services.....and 
later appeared at the communion rail. 


- OPA 


